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EBay = Irreproachably casual, eminently correct...a mood of 
elegance in Galey & Lord cotton. Wear the princely sport coat 
over a jaunty pair of trim back-strap shorts or slim slacks. This 
is Bay...savoir-faire captured in fabric, tailored by McGregor. 


mt Costs «a. 6+. G2295 a 
Bermuda Shorts .. . $ 5.95 
Also in Slim Slacks . . $ 6.95 


In Barley Tan or Green, Shell Pink, Charcoal Grey, Jet Black 
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PORTS CARS 
ILLUSTRATED 


SPORTS CARS ILLUSTRATED makes its appearance this 
month as the first American publication devoted 





exclusively to the owners and drivers in the sport. This 
year promises to be the greatest in modern sports car history. 


Sales of the cars and activity by owners and drivers will reach a new 
peak. The staff of Motor Publications, Inc., believes that 

this elite group of motoring enthusiasts has reached maturity 

but that it still is without a voice. That will be the function of 
SPORTS CARS ILLUSTRATED. 


It shall be your magazine. It has been designed for you and 
is subject to your demands at all times. We shall maintain a 
standard of quality in keeping with the dignity of the sport. Our 
editorial policies shall be directed by you through your letters 
and personal comment. When you are critical, we shall correct 
our course; when you are pleased, we shall strive for even 


finer work. 


Our advertising policy shall conform to that formulated for 
editorial guidance. We shall accept quality advertising only and 
all advertising claims will be carefully checked. Those ads 
appearing in our pages will warrant your full support and confidence. 


We believe in competition and we shall support at all times 
the efforts of clubs and organizations in racing and rallies. 


policy 


statement 


When you are to be commended for a race well run, we shall 
be loud in our praise. When you are to be criticized for a poor 

job, we shall maintain and defend our right to offer constructive 
criticism. We shall be under no obligations which may 
muffle or silence our voice in these matters. There may be 
moments when you will feel that our comments are unjustified or 
unduly harsh. That may be, but we shall call the turn as 


we see it at the time. 


Our prime interest is THE SPORT and its ‘growth in this 
country. We shall not deviate from that goal. 


; Ne 
hy Ni ) 

Henry Scharf 

Publisher 





SPORTS CARS ILLUSTRATED subscription rates: Continental U.S. 1 year $3.50; 2 years $6.00; 3 years $7.50. Canada 1 year $4.00; 2 years $7.00; 3 years $9.00. 
Rates for all other countries supplied on request. Single copy 35c. Change of address: 45 days’ notice is required. 

SPORTS CARS ILLUSTRATED is published monthly. The name SPORTS CARS ILLUSTRATED is the U.S. Patent Office Registered Trade Mark of MOTOR PUBLICA- 
TIONS, INC. Entry as second class matter pending at Post Office, Washington, D. C., with additional entry pending at the Post Office, Silver Spring, Md., under the act 
of March 3, 1879. Manuscripts and photographs must be, accompanied by sufficient postage if their return is desired, byt no responsibility will be assumed for loss or 
damage to unsolicited material. 

Copyright 1955 by MOTOR PUBLICATIONS, JNC., under International Copyright Convention. All rights reserved under Pan American Convention. Reproduction or 
use, without express permission in writing, of any editoral or pictorial matter, in any manner, is prohibited. Use of any person’s name in fiction, semi-fictional articles or 
humorous features is to be regarded as a coincidence and not as the responsibility of SPORTS CARS ILLUSTRATED. It is never done knowingly. The opinions expressed 
by the writers are their own and not necessarily those of the publisher. Printed in the U.S.A. On sale at leading newsstands—coast to coast in the U.S.A., Canada, 
Mexico, South America, Hawaii, Europe and throughout the world by subscription. 
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champion of 


RENAULT 4CV 


Class winner of 64 awards in 1954, the 4 CV has won the esteem of car owners all 
over the world for its uniquely practical features—unrivalled by any other car in 
its class. 

The 4 CV’s brilliantly engineered rear engine provides the perfect balance that 
makes this amazing car hug the most winding roads at top speeds. Efficient weight- 
to-power ratio gives you quick starts in city traffic, reserve 
power to climb steepest mountain grades easily, without 
overheating. It gives you matchless economy; up to 50 
miles to the gallon of gas. 

Open the 4 CV’s four big 
doors; admire the comfortable 
interior with room to spare for 
four passengers. Lift the front 
hood and marvel at the spacious 
luggage compartment. Drive the 
4 CV in heavy traffic, and un the 
roughest country road you know. 
You, too, will call the 4 CV ‘ 
champion of its class. 


RENAULT OF FRANCE 270 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. * PL 5-8700 


Distributors 


Rlocker Motor Co. 
1000 Granby 
Norfolk, Va. 


R. J. O’Brien 
1009 Central Ave. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Tschudy Motors 
5517 Reistertown Road 
Baltimore, Md. 


Empire Aircraft Corp. 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 


John L. Green, Jr. 
448 S. Hill St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Charles St. Garage Glenn L. Paton 
144 Charles St. 311 E. Pine St. 
Boston, Mass. Seattle, Wash. 


Clarence Tally Motors 
2146 No. Harwood 
Dallas, Texas 


International Au.o 


Sales & Service 


2308 Tulane Ave. 


New Orleans, La. 
Snider Motor Co. 











its class 





Hughes Motor Co. 
Maine & M Sts., S. W. 
Washington, D. C 
Henry Baker 


459 Hempstead Turnpike 
Franklin Square, L. I 


Allwood Motors 
Allwood, N. J 


S. H. Arnolt, Inc. 


2022 N. E. Broadway 415 E. Erie 


Knoxville, -Tenn. 


Chicago, Ill. 


850 Bloomfield Ave. 
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impressive records in their first forms. Most of the 

world’s outstanding automobiles have run the gamut 
from a meager beginning, through numerous stages of 
development, to the full blown article, but all of this 
usually takes a number of years. So many a prospective 
sports car builder abandons the entire project while it’s 
still in the “gee, wouldn’t it be wonderful if .. .” stage. 

In this, the Lotus seems to be a real exception. It 
jumped into the winner’s circle right from the drawing 
board of the talented Colin Chapman without so much 
as a pause to have the usual bugs, and has been going 
great guns ever since. 

True, the car and design have gone through successive 
stages of development between the first trials special and 
the latest version but the basic design and thinking have 
paid off in uniformly successful models all down the 
line. In spite of the successes of these small beasts, how- 
ever, they have been almost totally absent from the 
American competition scene, and, in fact, it was due to 
an American expatriate that the Mark was present at 
Sebring. 

Actually the Lotus arrived at Sebring primarily by 
the good offices of an unofficial ambassador, and if his 
account is taken at face value, one that has very little 
reason to be a willing, Lotus enthusiast. 

A conversation between Bob Said and Frank Miller of 
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Tine have been very few cars that have made really 
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Frank Miller tries out the new 
Lotus in practice. at Sebring. 


New York can really be credited with bringing the 
Lotus Mark IX to Sebring. Bob was recounting his ex- 
periences at one of the British races to Frank. It seems 
that while he was barnstorming the OSCA in Europe 
he entered a scratch race against the Lotus cars. He found 
himself, by his own account, circulating around the bends 
at a reasonable speed when Colin in one of the Lotus 
cars passed him. Intent on catching this special and with 
a foot well down, everything was going well until Peter 
Gammon in another Lotus also passed the laboring OSCA. 
From there on, until the two impertinent MG powered 
machines passed him again a few laps later, Bob had to 
content himself with chasing the two flat little cars with 
exaggerated fins over the rear wheels. . 

This account wasn’t intended as a sales talk, but it 
had that effect, and Frank Miller went out and bought a 
Lotus! Of course, it wasn’t as simple as that in the 
long run. Lotus Engineering’s greatest disadvantage is 
that its quarters are too small to allow full production 
of the cars already on order. With a capacity of only two 
cars a week and a backlog stretching toward three figures, 
there were a good many delays in the initial assembly. 
Then, too, the two cars on order (Scott’s and Miller’s) were 
to be semi-prototypes of the new Mark IX series and con- 
siderable individual thought and attention had to be 
given both of them. As an example, the new cars differ 
from the Mark VIII in that the Mark VIII chassis that 
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appeared on the prototype cars last year has been aban- 
doned in favor of the tried and proven Mark VI type, 
The body is some eighteen inches shorter, five inches 
lower at the instrument panel and one-and-one-half inches 
closer to the ground, occasioning the thicker tail fins at 
the rear fenders. These are not only necessary to main- 
tain directional stability in the extremely light car, but 
the de Dion rear end (incidentally fitted now with coil 
springs at both sides rather than the single transverse 
one used on the Mark VIII) will allow the wheels to 
bounce well up into the fenders on a hard bump. 

The Mark IXs have center-lock wire wheels too, and 
would have sported eleven inch brake drums had not 
the time element forced some last minute revisions in 
construction. Needless to say, these rather major changes 
over last year’s cars required all of the two months to 
complete, and Frank’s car arrived less than a week before 
Sebring. The only problem then was to unravel the red 
tape connected with an individual importation and get the 
car off the docks. There is hardly enough room here to 
cover the details of this operation, and it must suffice 
to quote Frank’s “never again without an agent!” 

All things come to an end though, good or bad, and 
eventually the gleaming aluminum beauty was released 
to the new owner, barely in time to leave for Sebring 
and its maiden race. 

Colin suggested that the car be driven to the course to 
limber it up a bit and bed in the brakes and such, so 
with true enthusiasm the convoy consisting of two defi- 
nitely non-weather-proof cars (the Lotus and C Jaguar) 
and a station wagon set off in a rain storm for the four- 
teen hundred mile trek to the Florida orange groves. After 
the first few minutes Frank, physically but not spiritually 
dampened, fell completely in love with the perfect han- 
dling little car, and was enjoying himself thoroughly, rain 
or-no. The willing 1100 cc. Coventry Climax engine would 
kick it along at speeds equal to the bigger Jaguar, and 
the riding qualities were superb. Only one fly was pres- 
ent in the ointment. Apparently the car was built with 
the thought of a six-foot plus driver in mind and neither 
Frank nor George Rabe, his co-driver, filled the bill. After 
a bit of ingenuity was applied to a sleeping bag, however, 
the cockpit was padded to the owners’ specifications and 
quite comfortable. 

Arrivial at Sebring and technical inspection over, work 
began on trying to prepare the car for the grueling 12 
hours ahead. Here the usual bugs that seem to be present 
in most new cars began to make their presence known. The 
gear box needed reworking, and mechanics Ned Hudler 
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The Lotus proved itself a true road car in the 
drive from New York and a potent racing machine. 





Gas and oil go into Miller’s Lotus prior to the 
12 hour run. The sleeping bag is non-standard. 








Scott's car gets a last minute adjustment in the 
pit area. The pits are new at Sebring this year. 
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Feank Miiver (79) 


OVER TAKING Jim PAOLEY’S 


S\ATA V-8 


and Bud Powell tackled an all night job before the race. 
There was some trouble with a gasket, and a bit of ad- 
justment on valve guides had to be made before the 
car was run flat out. Nothing serious, but all time- 
consuming, and since the course was only open during 
practice for testing the crew abandoned sleeping rather 
than practicing. 

At last race day dawned and the Lotus was pushed into 
line to await the starting signal. When the bomb went 
off, drivers sprinted across the track and piled into the 
cars and were away, all except the Lotus. Phe sleeping 
bag, a necessity for both Miller and Rabe made itself 
dificult, and some precious seconds were lost in adjust- 
ing it. Fortunately the Porsche driven by O’Shea and 
Koster, the biggest threat to the Lotus, refused to start 
and the Mark IX began overtaking some of the class C cars 
with an aplomb that the 1100 cc. engine is not usually 
thought capable of. 

By the end of the first hour a good many of the Ferraris 
had removed themselves from the race by pranging things, 
burning, and what have you, and the Lotus was firmly 
ensconced in the lead of class G. About this time it 
rocketed around one circuit at four minutes and eight 
seconds for an average speed of a bit over seventy-five miles 
per hour. This was enough to let it pace even the D 
type Jaguar for part of the course, but was a bit uncertain 
since the tachometer had decided that the effort wasn’t 
worth it, and had given up during the first ten minutes. 


About eleven-thirty the Lotus lapped the Abarth, and 
the next time around seemed well on the way to doing it 
again. An hour later though the Lotus and a Mercedes 
had the same ideas about the same corner at the same 
time and Frank lost seven minutes getting out of the sand 
and straightening a bit of bent aluminum. When the car 
came into the pits Frank ignored the cold drinks in favor 
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“SAD Sam” SAMUELSON 
IN THE 78 Lotus 


of the ice and water they were packed in, and while George 
Rabe tore off in pursuit of the now leading Lotus driven 
by Norman Scott, Frank tried vainly to remove some of the 
grime left by the first three hours. This proved unsuccess- 
ful, so be climbed into the station wagon to try to make 
up for the lost night’s sleep. 

Rabe meanwhile ignored the seven-minute loss, and by 
one o'clock was back in the lead in class G and happily 
bushwhacking at the larger cars just to keep them on 
their toes. The Lotus was having no trouble lapping the 
production cars in class C and seemed quite willing and 
able to take on the Mercedes from time to time. 

From here on until six o'clock the two Lotus cars had 
their own private dice, taking time out only to lap a few 
of their competitors every now and then. They were both 
ahead of the index of performance, and several laps ahead 
of the third place car in class G in spite of the usual 
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MILLER PASSING Rue wosa’s 
DEFUNCT FERRARI. 
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racing ailments of slipping clutches and fading brakes. 
The latter are to be enlarged from nine to eleven-inch 
drums, and Frank and Norman Scott both feel that if they 
won't then work as well as disc types, they'll come near 
enough to it to keep well ahead in the future. 

As the evening came on the cars continued to build 
up their class and index lead until Samuelson on his first 
lap away from the pits, after taking over from Scott, got 
the full effect of the setting sun right in the eyes, at the 
chicane. Unable to see ahead the Lotus went off course, 
through a couple of sandpiles and across an abandoned 
concrete foundation that had been left carelessly in the grass 
when the building was torn down. In spite of consider- 
able bouncing over the concrete block walls of the founda- 
tion and a bit of cross-country travel, the car remained 
perfectly level and could have continued the race but for 
a holed sump. 

This left Miller and Rabe in practically undisputed pos- 
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session of the first place in their class. Their clutch, 
though slipping a bit, and holding the top speed down 
somewhat below maximum, still gave them enough in hand 
to maintain a three-lap lead over the Koster/O’Shea Porsche. 
This ‘was when the race began to unravel a bit for the 
Tottenham Lane speedster. 

Frank passed his pit and saw a go signal flying rather 
frantically, and since the crew had not kept lap charts 
all assumed that the Porsche was gaining. He opened 
up the Lotus and was drawing away (actually the Porsche 
was still several laps behind) when disaster struck, or 
rather was struck. 

On positioning for the final bend, and in the process of 
passing a production Jaguar to boot, the two cars began 
their drifts. Suddenly there in the headlights was a hay 
bale, and nothing to do to avoid it! The Lotus smacked 
through the hay with only a slight shudder, and a crumpled 
front fender to continue to the pits for inspection. 

Here it was looked over, and since no damage other 
than the bent aluminum could be found, George Rabe took 
the Lotus back into the melee. It also developed that the 
wayward haybale had been ooched out into the course by 
a car cornering with a bit more nerve than skill, and the 
marshal at that point, on seeing the Lotus and Jaguar 
bearing down on him had decided that that was no -time 
to dash out and replace it. This was soothing news, indi- 
cating that the car hadn’t been off course after all, and 
until George Rabe appeared around the same _ hairpin 
a sense of well being and joie de vivre pervaded the 
number 79.pit. They were stili leading class G, still well 
up on the Index, and the bump had been “one of those 
things.” Then the Lotus screamed around the bend, and 
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Frank Miller flashes 
past the pits after 
his encounter’ with 
a wandering haybale. 


into the pit straight—with only one headlight! 

Out came the course marshdls and black flags, and the 
car was pulled in. Due to the black flag the engine had 
to be stopped while repairs were hurriedly made, with 
the Porsche gaining minutes each lap. Then, like the last 
year’s plight of Gonzales at Le Mans, the ergine weuldn’t 
start. The wandering haybale had pushed a rubber hose 
against the block, and it had burned through, leaving the 
car without engine, and twenty-five minutes to go. 

Here the technicality of longer races entered into con- 
sideration. The car had to cross the finish line under its 
own power, and be running under its own power when the 
race ended. It was a quarter of a mile from the finish, 
and the lightweight battery would hardly drive the starting 
nvtor that distance, so the car was pushed from the pits, 
the entire length of them, toward the checkered flag. All 
the while the crew tried their utmost not to think of he 
Koster/O’Shea Porsche gobbling up their lead, and when 
the bomb went off, they ran the car across the finish line. 
Difficulties about whether or not it had left the pit under 
its own power, and some indecision on the part of every- 
one as to just where the finish line was, however, resulted 
in the car being disqualified for a time, then re-qualified, 
and now even Frank Miller isn’t positive as to its status. 

The main thing, Frank points out, is that the car proved 
to be a veritable giant killer in the competition, and that 
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George Rabe cornering 
the Lotus ahead of the 
Bandini during morning 
practice on Saturday. 


never has he driven a car that was so responsive and 
docile under the demands of racing. 

At present, he has the engine out for balancing, and a 
few minor modifications, such as relocating the fuel pump 
to give shorter lines, knurled pistons with nonchromed 
rings and the like. It will be ready for the fray again 
by the time the Cumberland race rolls around, and should 
be hard to beat, because it is truly a competition car. 

Its greatest recommendation is that it is truly a sports 
car. In spite of its extreme design (so well-done, inci- 
dentally, that an extra two hundred rpms. could be had 
by just sliding lower into the cockpit during the Sebring 
race), the car is perfectly road-worthy, making no fuss 
at traffic driving and, according to Frank, its handling 
makes it ideal for a novice. The soft spring smooths out 
bumps like a Detroit creation, but it should be possible to 
carry a glass of water on the hood without spilling it, 
if the cornering at Sebring is any indication of normal 
dead-level ride. 

All in all, the Lotus is a mechanized ambassador to 
this country that we predict will be more than well received, 
and if the number of admiring (and covetous) glances the 
two little cars received in Florida is any indication, we'll 
probably be up to our necks in Lotuses by the end of the 
season. Not a bad situation at that. 


—— 
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suning the MG 


By DOUG BENNETT 


HE preparation of an MG, be it a 1,250 cc or one of 
the new 1,500 cc, is not a straight cut and dried 
process which will always hold true. 

There are some things which can be done before reach- 
ing the course, but you will have to decide how you wish 
your car to perform. Do you want top speed or accelera- 
tion? What gear are you using the most? At what general 
rpm. ? 

Once you have the above information, you Should be 
ready to start. 

To make the job easier, it is a very good idea to clean 
down the engine and engine compartment. This makes your 
job easier, the engine looks nicer and it’s easier to find 
oil leaks. 

Starting with the valve tappet clearance, it is very im- 
portant that these be set with the engine at operating 
temperature. If you are one of the hardy oil-loving types, 
you will adjust the valves with the engine running, in 
which case the oil situation is helped considerably if you 
fold a shop towel into a narrow strip and place it over the 
holes in the rocker arms. When setting the valves with 
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Proper seating of the jet needle is essential 
to high performance. This method is simplest 





the engine off, remember to bring it up to operating tem- 
perature first, then be sure to observe the old rule of 
setting: number 1 with number 8 open; 3 with number 6 
open; 5 with number 4 open; 2 with number 7 open; 8 
with number 1 open; 6 with number 3 open; 4 with number 
5 open; 7 with number 2 open. 

As for the actual clearance, the standard setting is 
012 inch and .019 on the older models. It is not ad- 
visable to go any tighter than these settings, but if the 
course is long and mostly a very high rev situation, a good 
idea is to set the clearance out to .014 inch, or .021 
inches. Be sure and check the clearance after you 
tighten the lock nut, and be sure to get the lock nut tight. 
When replacing the rocker arm cover, make sure that the 
gasket is positioned evenly all the way around and then 
do not get the hold-down nuts done up too tightly. 

The next unit to start on is the distributor, ignition 
points first. There is one very important thing to remember 
which a lot of people overlook. [‘o not put new points 
in a car just before the race. It takes quite a while to wear 
the rubbing block in to a point where it will hold a given 
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point setting over an extended period of time. If you  w 





desire to put in newer points before each racing meet, get th 
a new set of points, install them in the car and run them in 
in. After they have been run in, remove them and dress bi 
them down and keep them on hand till race time. The Vv 
gap used will vary with your required performance. The se 
factory setting of .016 (for the TF 1,500) will be satisfac- sé 
ee tory in most cases but on some occasions, it may be to 
= your advantage to close it up to .013. Always make sure p 
to check the gap after the setting is locked because fe 
£ <= += sometimes the contact arm is not at a true 90 degree angle n 
=" to the flat part of the unit, and when the lock screw is N 
tightened the gap changes. b 
Make sure the contact surface of the rotor is clean as a 
well as the contacts in the cap. Carefully check all con- f 
nections to the plugs and to the coil. Make sure that the ; 6€C«K 
mechanical advance mechanism is lubricated and also the g 
cam lobe. If the cam lobe runs dry it will wear off the p 
rubbing block faster and you will lose your point gap. a 
Ignition varies greatly with all MGs and the TF-1500 a 
seems to be more critical than any. The timing setting will d 
pretty well have to be determined for your own car, using h 
the factory setting as a basis. Also keep in mind that a l 
retarded spark will cause the engine to run hotter and too t 
much advance will cause pinging. On the TF-1500 we f 
have found that stretching the advance springs will change 
the advance curve enough to get proper timing and get { 
away from ping which seems to be inherent in these models. 
Also on the TF models, both 1,250 ce and 1,500 cc, to reach t 
the distributor lock bolt it is easiest to push the flexible 
oil line on the opposite side of the dipstick and to discon- F 
nect the tach cable, then with a 3/16 Whiteworth box ( 
Break in points before setting. 
A small timing light works best. Use 3% inch rod to shape fork. 
. oe “ CN - 
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wrench you can get at the nut. As illustrated you can see 
the timing mark by using one of the small timing lights 
inserted behind the fan belt on the distributor side. The 
bigger-powered lights are better but difficult to use here. 
When the timing operation is completed, lock the nut 
securely but not exceptionally tight, as this is not neces- 
sary with the MG locking arrangement. 

Spark plug gap on the MG is not too critical for average 
performance, but for competition, it is quite an important 
factor. In all competition cars that I have had any con- 
nection with, I have had best luck with KLG spark plugs. 
Most MGs wiil take FE-80s without any fouling problems, 
but in each car this can only be determined by trial. With 
a stock coil a gap of .022 inches is quite satisfactory and 
for acceleration this can be opened up to .024 inch. On 
KLGs especially, it is essential to use a wire gauge when 
gapping. As with the points, it is a good idea to rev the 
plugs before racing with them. They should be cleaned 
and regapped. Make sure that they are assembled tightly 
and the cap is checked with a pair of pliers. Check the 
distributor leads to make sure that they fit snugly. If you 
have a radio in your car and have a static elimination in the 
lead from the coil to distributor, it would be a good idea 
to make up an interchangeable lead without this resistor 
for racing. 

When everything else has been checked to your satis- 
faction, the carburetion can be checked. 

A preliminary to carburetion check is to make sure that 
the fuel lines are tight and that the fuel pump contact 
points are clean. After doing this, remove the carburetors 
and inlet manifold. The competiton rules of the Sports 
Car Club of America allow matching up the port and the 
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manifolds. This is most easily done by means of a small 
hand drill and some rotary files. When this has been com- 
pleted and you are ready to reassemble the units, make 
sure that all gaskets match the ports and are not blocking 
anything off. 

The carburetors themselves are usually responsible for 
the success or failure of a competition tune-up. In working 
with S. U. carburetors you must remember that all parts 
are quite soft and that it is extremely easy to strip threads, 
or bend the needles. Before dismantling the carburetors, 
make sute that they are cleaned off to prevent any dirt 
from falling inside. If working on both carburetors at 
once, keep the parts separated. 

When you have the carburetor apart, drain all gasoline 
from the float chamber either by removing it with a sponge 
or siphoning. It is not advisable to use a high pressure 
air stream on any parts, but a small rubber tube works 
quite well. Make sure the float chamber and passage to 
the jet are clean and also the filter screens. Before 
replacing the cap, place a 3/8-inch rod across the cap 
and carefully bend both float fork arms up against it, after 
this is done check by sliding the rod in from one side, 
because there is flexibility in the fork, and the setting will 
change when you take pressure off. Before connecting 
up the gas line, turn on the ignition and let the fuel pump 
clean out any dirt which may have gotten in the line. 

Remove the piston damper and the top of the carburetor 
and take out the piston. When emptying the oil out of the 
piston, be careful not to lose the small spring seat washer. 
In some of the TDs, the spring is replaced by a heavier 
piston. 

When the needle has been removed check the fit of the 


Clean float chamber carefully. 
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The sports touring car 
the entire world has waited for! 


© 4 cylinder overhead camshaft engine delivers 125 HP (on the clutch at 5500 RPM) 












¢ 4 wheel independent suspension—perfect body balance 


© Amazing roadability and handling ease—thrilling 
acceleration up to 115 MPH 





MERCEDES-BENZ DIS! 
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RCEDES-BENZ 


A luxurious convertible, too! 


® Riding comfort never before achieved in a sports touring car 
® Roll-up windows, seal-tight top, built-in heater 


¢ Generous passenger and luggage space—optional third seat 
NEW YORK: 443 Park Avenue 
I B | = O a ~ I iq! Cc CHICAGO: 65 East South Water Street 
5 ™ LOS ANGELES: 6465 Sunset Boulevard 
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Tuning the MG 


continued 


Clean appearance 
and performance 
go hand-in-hand in 


a well-tuned MG. 


piston in the housing. It can be just as bad to have the 
piston too loose as too tight. If too loose, you will lose 
vacuum and the piston will not be drawn up, and on the 
other hand, if too tight, it cannot be drawn up. If you find 
that one piston is extremely loose and the other very tight, 
it is possible that the pistons and housings have become 
switched. 

The choice of needles is up to the individual. You 
should get a richer needle than the normal running one. 
On the 1500s, we we had best luck with Hls. When re- 
placing the needles, make sure that they are positioned 
correctly. To do this, turn the lock screw in so that there 
is some pressure on the needle, and then push it down flush 
with the piston surface with a flat feeler gauge. 

Make sure the needle is straight after installation by 
placing the piston in the top of the cap upside down, then 
on a table rest slowly rotate the piston and watch the 
needle to see if it rotates truly. Replace the piston in the 
carburetor and before replacing the cap, make sure the 
seating surface is clean so that there will be no loss of 
vacuum. Tighten down the plunger a little bit at a time 
so as not to crack or warp the cap. On the damper, you 
can use ReDex or 10 weight oil. After the carburetor is 
assembled, lift the piston to make sure it will slide freely. 

Before starting the engine, loosen one of the lock nuts 
joining the throttle linkage and hold both throttles fully 
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closed (or open) and lock them again. This will guarantee 
synchronized full throttle operation. 

Now start the engine and let it get up to operating tem- 
perature. Check the chokes to make sure that they are not 
in operation before adjusting the mixture. The mixture 
setting will depend mainly on individual requirements, 
but keep in mind that a lean engine will rev easier but 
will run hotter, whereas too rich a mixture will keep the 
engine cool, but will cut down willingness to rey. 

An average mixture setting is such that when the piston 
is raised in one carburetor the engine should speed up and 
then die down, but keep running. If it stops, the set is too 
lean. When the engine continues to run fast it is too rich. 

After having cleaned the air filters and replaced them, 
go over all gasoline connections to make sure there are no 
leaks. The final adjustment should be done after the 
filters are on. On the TFs there are piston lift needles 
on the side of the carburetor and when using these make 
sure that you raise them both the same amount. On the 
TDs you will have to use a small round object, like a 
match, to raise the piston. This is inserted in the front 
side of the carburetor just under the front screw for the 
cap. 

After this second check replace the hood, and the couple 
of hours should be more than rewarded when the car gets 
underway. 

sn int 
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In the 1.3 liter model ‘‘der 
sturm”’ hits 100 mph. plus. 


Rear view of the Denzel 
| with 1.5 SS powerplant 
5 shows major revisions. 


INCE the Volkswagen made an appearance on the 

American scene some three years ago, it has set a 

record in endearing itself to the American motorist 

that its none too pleasant exterior would seem to negate 

at first glance. There are now owners that would have 

| “nothing else” and a hard core of perennial and permanent 

fans have developed. They are not only satisfied with 

the VW, but ready to do all but manly battle to defend 

= the seemingly indistructable Deutscheslander when it is 

under attack from the cognoscenti as being strictly an 
economy car rather than a lusty sports machine. 

This same hard core of enthusiasts has counterparts the 
world over, and for years the mark has served as one of 
the most popular and successful bases for “specials” and 
prototype racing cars in central Europe. Here the art of 
reworking the more than sturdy components of the VW 
have reached a height comparable only to the revisions 
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practiced on the Model A in this country, and the un- 
disputed master of reworking the “Peoples Car” is an 
Austrian Wolfgang Denzel. 

Denzel has been doing things to the VW that have proved 
successful agcainst the most strenuous competition that 
Europe has to offer in the small economy car field. He has 
developed such consummate skill at it, that he’s moved his 
machine into a class that made the winning Jaguar in 
the XVII Criterium International des Alpes work to beat 
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Among many exchange parts 
included in the Denzel car 
are new aluminum cylinder 
barrels and matching pistons. 






















The new Denzel cylinder head 
insures better breathing and 
performance than is_ possible 
in stock Volkswagen assembly. 


the rugged little car that has only a bare third of the 
Jag’s horsepower. 

This, of course, will be past history to the Volkswagen 
addicts in the United States. The really intriguing part 
of the idyll is that this same treatment is now available 
in kit form to anyone with a VW here. You can hop up 
the family transportation or build a complete “Super 
Sports” car with distinctive bodywork to go aracing in. 

This conversion is not only complete, but it gives the 
same performance that took the Alpine Cup in the last 
five runnings of the event, and should be of extreme 
interest to the American sports car driver especially, since 
the new SCCA ruling drops 1300 cc. cars into Class G. 

The stock Volkswagen, as turned out in mass production 
in the Volkswagen Werke of Wolfsburg, West Germany, 
comes with the well-proven engine of 1,190 cc. piston dis- 
placement. Top yield is still a modest 31 hp. at 3,400 rpm., 
achieved with a compression ratio of 6.1:1. This gives an 
overall weight/power ratio of 50.160 lbs./hp. and reaches 
a peak of 68.343 mph. 

In Denzel’s Vienna Works, the standard cylinder bar- 
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rels are taken off, along with cylinder heads, carburetor, 
and intake manifold. In their place, aluminum cylinder 
barrels with hard-chromed interior are fitted with matched 


aluminum pistons. Bore of the replacement cylinder in- 
creases the stock Volkswagen’s 3.003 inches to Denzel’s 
3.042 inches. Fitted to these cylinder barrels are the 
special cylinder heads that play the greatest role in boost- 
ing the output of the Denzel-treated engines. 

The cylinder heads, two per engine, are designed with 
oversized aluminum cooling fins, and a compression ratio of 
7.7:1. They feature new intake passages 192 per cent 
larger in area than the stock Volkswagen, and a 143 per 
cent larger exhaust port area. 

The patented combustion chamber has been changed from 
the sharp roof-like stock design to a tub-shaped one provid- 
ing a better flow of fuel-air mixture and of exhaust gases 
and permitting higher compression. Most important here, 
however, are the valves. 

Intake valve seats are increased 180 per cent in diameter, 
while the exhaust valve seats are 137 per cent larger in 
the Denzel cylinder heads. Steel insert rings are shrunk 
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Denzel front 


uses two-carb, 
left, and four-carb systems. 


On top is stock car unit. 


into the aluminum head and provide correct seating for the 
valves which are well fitted with dual springs to prevent 
bounce at peak rpms. 

With the cylinder head fitted to the cylinder banks, 
one Solex-32 PBIC carburetor serves each bank of cylinders 
replacing the stock VW system. 

The stock Volkswagen camshaft is used in the Denzel 
engine conversion due to the sufficient sharpness of the 
stock cam lobes, but the crankshaft of the Volkswagen 
has been replaced by a one-piece, billet-turned steel crank- 
shaft fitted with counterweights, drilled for static and 
dynamic balancing. The standard Volkswagen crankshaft is 
not capable of withstanding the higher torque in the 
3,000 rpm. range. At the same time crankshaft stroke is 
boosted from the stock Volkswagen’s 64 mm to Denzel’s 
67 mm (or 2.613 inches). 

With these parts mounted the Denzel yields 52 hp. peak 
at 4,750 rpm. As compared to the stock Volkswagen engine, 
this represents a 67.7 per cent boost in horsepower. 
Maximum torque also is steeply increased, from 55.694 
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Denzel 
feature dual 









both 
springs 


valves, intake and _ exhaust, 


to prevent bounce. 


foot-pounds at 2,000 rpm. to 61.470 foot-pounds at 3,500 
rpm., a 10,3 per cent build up. Meanwhile the power/ 
weight ratio changes from the stock Volkswagen’s basic 
(dry) 50.160 lbs./hp. to 32.790 lbs./hp. This 52 per 
cent improvement helps stretch the top speed from the 
Volkswagen’s 68.343 mph. to the Denzel’s 80.770. These 
increases in efficiency result in a fuel consumption boost 
from 28.750 mpUSg. to 30.660 mpg. 

Accompanied by specific and easy-to-follow instruction 
sheets for making these conversions possible, Speed 
Crafts. Enterprises, of Exton, Pennsylvania, is now beginning 
to market a kit containing all these parts. 

For those desiring a “poor-man’s” conversion, Denzel 
also has a solution. Leaving the stock crankshaft in place, 
and retaining the stock Volkswagen cylinder barrels, you 
add the cylinder heads and the 2-carburetor system and 
end up with a hp. yield of 48 at 4,500 rpm. and a com- 
pression ratio of 7.2:1. A 10 mph.-plus over the stock 
VW is assured with this kit in place. 

With engine rpms. increased from 3,400 in standard 
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Stock Volkswagen braking 
was proved inadequate at 
high speeds. Larger units 


of aluminum were adopted. 


e 
ree 


All engines of over 50 hp. 
output were fitted with a 
billet-turned steel crankshaft. 


fae 


form to 4,500 or 4,750 rpm. in the Denzel, and with the 
torque considerably boosted, the Denzel takes off like a 
scared rabbit. While the stock Volkswagen needs more than 
42 seconds from zero to 60 mph., the Denzel-tuned Volks- 
wagen needs but 22 seconds, giving it an edge of 200 
per cent. 

Engine changes are not the end-all of the Denzel con- 
version: for Volkswagens. There are customers who are 
not interested in using the fourth gear as an “overdrive” 
but do want a few more miles at the top end. Here three 
to four mph. can be squeezed out in excess of the 80.770 
mph. of the “normal” transmission by adding a more direct 
top gear. 

To offer customers more than the basic Volkswagen con- 
version, Denzel has now concentrated on two major sports 
car lines, combining Denzel-treated Volkswagen engines 
with a chassis, body, brakes and wheels of his own. Both 
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of these are 1,300 cc. displacement. Both have the same 
chassis, a single box-shaped central beam, connected by 
tubular rails and reinforced by steel angles. With seating 
for three adults the complete vehicle weighs in at 1,320 
Ibs. (dry) with 596 lbs. on the front wheels and- 726 
Ibs. at the rear. Medium gauge light aluminum is used 
for the body and weight balance is achieved by fitting a 
giant-size (16 USgallon) gasoline tank in the front com- 
partment, together with battery, spare tire and tool kit. 

The aerodynamic shape of the Denzel roadster body 
offers least possible wind resistance, and with the top 
up, the full-width rear windows permit excellent all-round 
visibility, while a reasonable luggage space (larger than 
most sports cars) is provided back of the seat. 

As the Volkswagen cast iron brakes are too heavy, and 
not large enough in lining area for the 100 mph. top 
speeds possible in Denzel cars, special new brakes have 
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Denzel 


dash includes passenger 
comfort fittings in addition to 
necessary indicators for driver. 





been developed. They’re made of aluminum, heavily finned 
on the outside for better cooling and fitted with a cast 
iron lining. The effective brake area has been increased 
by 140 per cent over the stock VW and will really bring 
things to a halt. 


Along with the improved brakes special aluminum disk 
wheels, stamped out and slotted, further decrease the 
weight and aid in cooling of the drum. 

With the 52 hp. engine the “1.3-liter Sports” can be 
used for everyday driving as well as for competition. With 
top speed reaching up to 96.305 mph. or 155 kilometers 
per hour it’s a potential winner. A far “hotter” version is 
the “1.3-liter Super Sports” with a sharp Denzel camshaft 
fitted instead of the stock Volkswagen unit. As a result 
the engine peaks at 5,400 rpm. to develop 61 hp. Per- 
formance-wise, this model reaches a guaranteed top of 
102.510 mph. or 165 kilometers per hour. 

The transmission in both models has been changed, too. 
Instead of the basic Volkswagen’s synchromesh gearbox, 
the Denzel transmission is straight cut in the lower gears. 
As to ratios, the table shows the changes. 


Another problem in hotting up the VW is the cooling. 
The stock Volkswagen’s pulley is geared for best cooling 
at any given engine speed up to 3,400 rpm. When these 
turns are almost doubled, the blower speed is too high to 
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Car I Il lil lV Rear end 


Volkswagen 1 3.60 1.88 1.22 0.79 4.375 
Denzel -1...... 2.54 1.81 1.25 0.875 4.375 


This closer gearing in first and second gear provides rapid 
acceleration as shown. 


Gear 52 hp. model 61 hp. model 

4,750 rpm. 5,500 rpm. 5,400 rpm. ‘6,000 rpm. 
I (mph.) 31.086 36.039 35.417 39.767 
II . 43.496 51.574 49.709 56.544 
lil . 67.108 77.671 71.458 78.913 
Be acccsade ee — 102.587 — 


The first column of each model indicates the top speed in 
a specific gear, at the rpms. corresponding to maximal hp. 
output, while the second column of each model shows the 
highest speed relative to the individual gear, corresponding 
to the maximally possible rpms. The difference between 
these two columns for each model is of interest in racing 
only, however. 





catch any air in the duct, necessitating somewhat decreased 
speeds to get the required amount of air into the ducts 
and ‘still permit a steady cooling level in the engine. 
the generator is directly driven from the fan belt, too, 


Since 


these excessive rpms. would create difficulties in the 
designed charging rate and regulator unit. 

As to the future, Denzel’s entire interest lies in produc- 
ing enough conversion kits to fulfill world-wide demand, and 
also to build enough of the 1,300 cc. Sports and Super 
Sports models to reach production classification. But Denzel 
(like anyone else in this field) keeps research racing 
ahead at full speed. 

In the 1.3 liter class, 1956 may offer a reworked carbu- 
retion system employing one carburetor per cylinder and 
aluminum connecting rods to decrease engine weight, and 
permit even higher rpms. to give an output of well over 
70 hp. and at least 170 to 175 kph. 

There’s talk too of a 1.5 liter engine also fitted with 
the two double-throat carburetors and aluminum rods. Top 
speed for a 1,300 pound Denzel car fitted with this engine 
should exceed 115 mph., and have about 85 hp. at 6,000 
rpm. to draw on. 

Actually prototypes of both these engines are finished 
and waiting for the 1955 competition season. When the 
bugs are ironed out, they'll be offered to the public. 


—— 













































Most of the 
rugged path 
was along the 
back roadways. 


The last of winter’s snow 
added to the hazards of 
the diversified route. 





On the straightaways drivers 
could pick up time lost 
traversing the hilly bypaths. 


Slippery roads through mountainous terrain 
taxed the skill of the entrants in the 
first Chesapeake Trophy Rallye. 
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Narrow bridges were 
among the challenges 
facing the contestants. 
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The Chesapeake Trophy Rallye 


long distance rally to the list of events promoted by the organizatiqgn. The club. 

which holds the only American rally on the international calendar, has come up 
with a two-day tour of Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia that for a first event 
proved one of the most successful we’ve encountered. 

The Chesapeake Trophy Rallye starts in Baltimore. The route runs south over both 
major and little-used highways. Some of the roads are far off the beaten path. 
Contestants cross the Potomac River and then wind south through Virginia and West 
Virginia to Front Royal. This finishes the first day of driving but not the work of 
the contestants. There is a technical inspection at the end of each leg and penalty 
marks for the cars that can’t take it. 

After an overnight stay at Front Royal, the cars head into more mountains in 
the beautiful Shenandoah region. Then they return to Maryland and after negotiating 
some of the typical rally roads in the state, finish in Baltimore. After another technical 
inspection, a well-run rally went into the record books. 

Winners among the 33 entries were: First overall, Jack Lewis. Chevrolet Corvette, 
Virginia MSC; first sports car class, Jack Lewis; second sports car class, Bert Bothe, 
AH 100, Baltimore MSCA; third sports car class, Merrill Matson, Chevrolet Corvette, 
Baltimore MSCA; first touring class, Dan Young, VW sedan, Pebble Beach SSC; 
second touring class, W. Arnold, Jaguar Mark VII, Washington, D. C., SCCA: third 
touring class, D. Renner, Chevrolet sedan, Baltimore MSCA. Club teams: First, 
Baltimore MSCA, B. Bothe, D. Munson, J. Wilder; second, New York SCCA; third, 
Baltimore SCCA; fourth, New York MSCA. Dead-last-but-finished trophy, Beryl Yatowitz, 
VW sedan. 


Tis Baltimore Association of the Motor Sports Clubs of America has added another 
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i955 VIRGINIA. 


Bob McKensey’s | Ferrari coupe competed 


in Mille Mialia lt.~clearly shows the famed 


Dlogd-.lines’” of a sports/racing aristocrat 
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In this view of the Ferrari, 
higher ground clearance of 
the 1.9 is easily visible. 








The Ferrari Touring features really large 
rear windows which give clear visibility 
from almost any angle. Note racing emblem. 
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‘The detuned Ferrari 
utilizes Chevrolet 
distributors, a 


McKinsey touch. 
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“Egg Crate” Grill 
of Ferrari is the 
Coat of Arms for 


sports car drivers. 


rl 
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In a compact little Rugby 
Continental, Fay captivated 
the fans at Auckland, N. Z. 
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HEN male sports car racing drivers look over the 
names on the record lists which begin with Eleanor, 


Liz, Helen and the like, the one which probably 
brings the strongest wince is Fay. 

Fay Taylour, an Irish colleen who could easily stand-in 
for Joan Crawford, has shown some of the best of them 
her heels with no feminine handicap and no holds barred. 

Fay springs from Irish landed gentry. She got her start 
in fast driving in a “souped up” coaster secretly built by 
one Gallagher, her father’s handy man. In the “Boggie 
Car” (it was built from an old toboggan) she careened 
down the winding pathways of a high hill on her father’s 
estate and came a cropper in the prize petunia patch. 

That was it. The bug had bitten. 

Next, overcoming both parental and official objections, 
Fay turned to motorcycles. Many a cinder scramble )ater 
her name began cropping up in the win columns. But 
after a triumphal! tour in Australia, she returned to England 
to find that women had been barred from competing on the 
cycle ovals. 

Not one to be long dismayed, she switched to four- 
wheeled racing governed by the Federation Internationale 
de l’Automobile which did not frown on women competitors. 
After that, she was really “off to the races” and began 
making a name for herself in England, Ireland, Europe 
and Africa. 

Hitting a few of the highlights prior to Fay’s arrival 
in the States, we find her racing midgets in Johannesburg, 
establishing a 12-hour class A record in a_ speedboat, 
“ploughing” one-liter midgets around the rough cinder 
tracks in England, thrilling the crowds by her masterful 
handling of a stock Studebaker Commander and Champion 
in Ireland and Africa, landing in a London jail for a minor 
offense while driving a two-liter Sport Adler through a 
slow-moving traffic jam and again arousing the ire of her 
father, Herbert Fetherstonhaugh Taylour, by her -publicized 
notoriety wherever she went. 

Fay came to America in 1949 under a three months’ 
contract to sell foreign cars for International Motors of 
Hollywood. She had switched to selling farming equipment 
in Dublin while automobiles were still scarce in Europe, 
and could scarcely wait to get started in selling and racing 
cars in America. The showroom was located in the heart 
of Hollywood’s fabulous Sunset Strip and her first big 
thrill came when Clark Gable strolled in to look over the 
cars. It was a toss-up between them as Fay intrigued 
Gable, a sports car enthusiast, with her Irish wit and back- 
ground in racing. At the time, Clark Gable was making 
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In her usual spectacular way, 


Fay takes 
a turn on the track at Melbourne. Her 
coasting. 


dust trail proves she’s not 


Even away from the track, Fay’s primary 
interest is cars. Here she relaxes with 
a friend, W. G. Gibson, and a Mercedes. 


“To Please a Lady,” a story featuring a race driver, and 
the pair hit it off in grand style. Knowing her foreign 
racing cars and sport jobs from the belly pan to the radiator 
cap, Fay started selling them like pancakes at a logger’s 
picnic. But after witnessing one of her first races in 
America at the nearby Gilmore Stadium, Fay was itching 
again for action. 

Her first chance came when she was promised a ride 
in a fast blown MG at the Foreign Sports Car meeting 
at Carrell Speedway. The gang around International Motors 
were curious and skeptical that she could live up to her 
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Fay poses in her Cooper 
JAP Mark IV racing car. 


bulging press notices. At the first meeting she was matched 
against another blown MG and handicapped with the 

outside starting position. Expertly coming out of a bad 

slide which slowed her, she doggedly tailed the other MG 

and had the stands on their toes when she floored it, never 

backing off, to make it a Garrison finish. Fay’s qualifying 

time was the fourth fastest of the total entry (she was not 

allowed to run in actual competition) which included all 

engine sizes. Among these was an SS 100 Jaguar of pre- 

war vintage, a French Talbot, and a Frazer-Nash BMW. 

At the next meet Fay was pitted against the fastest 
car on the track. With her blown MG she was matched 
against the 2-liter, six-cylinder Frazer-Nash BMW. She 
was allotted the outside starting position again with three 
cars abreast on the line. 

Fay was suffering from a headache as she had driven 
all night in an effort to break in the engine properly. 
The supercharger was delivering 10 pounds pressure, too 
much to last long and there were other-troubles such as 
engine overheating and a faulty fuel pump. 

To top it all, the seat under her had caught fire from 
a hole in the exhaust pipe, but Fay was still busy planning 
her strategy of the race. She would make a quick change 
from bottom gear, not waiting for peak revs because this 
was only a “get-moving gear...” (The race was from 
a standing start) and then the next gear to peak before 
changing to third. Top was too high for the track. 

The flag went down and the race was on. At the half 
mark of the first lap she was running even on the outside 
before shifting into third. Right foot flat on the boards, 
she came into the short straight, challenging for the inside 
berth as the other cars backed off. Fay took the lead 
and held it for four more laps and checkered flag. Later 
in the day, Parkinson, the driver of the BMW, won the 
main event. Fay had to watch the race from the stands. 

After this she was to experience some heart-breaking 
episodes that could have embittered her against all men 
in general, but Fay took it in stride. There was a revival 
in America of European-style road racing and the 134-mile 
paved road circuit at Palm Springs was a tantalizing dish 
for the gal who had repeatedly shown her exhaust to 
the best of them—maie or female. 

She was forced to linger on the sidelines while the 
privileged men reversed all Emily Post procedures. Fay 
anxiously watched a red MG she had been promised a 
ride in slither and jerk around the track in the hands 
of a novice. Another MG belonging to her team was 
cautiously kept under wraps for the final run. This red 
MG had been tortured around the circuit and there were 
no brakes left when it finally came her turn to drive. 
Despite this, she clocked the fastest qualifying time with 
both kinds of “brakes” against her. In the big event of 
the afternoon Fay took on a blue-ribbon field of highly 
groomed cars. Ralph De Palma gave them the green 
flag and then they were away. Fay scarcely moved as 
the tac needle went to 5,000 revs; the speedometer to 20! 
The clutch was slipping furiously. Her heart sank as she 
wheeled into the pits. It wasn’t the prize she mourned 
but why couldn’t her troubles happen, at least, on the 
last lap? 

On the second time out of the pits with no chance to 
place, the clutch was gripping and the tach needle was 
reading 5,500; the speedometer 80. The right-angle turn 
off the straightaway was coming up fast. She shut off 
and braked as hard as she could. There was time to drop 
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down two gears before the corner. 

She made a perfect change, smooth as grease and in just 
the right position before the sharp turn. Then speedway 
fashion round the turn, and two gears up to the top. With 
four forward gears, she would only need to drop down 
one for the next turn which was faster. There were two 
cars ahead. She passed one going into the turn and over- 
took the second coming out. The next bend was a fast left- 
hand sweep, and Fay took it hotter than anyone else. 

By now the spectators had spotted the little red MG 
that was buzzing around the bends like a mad_ hornet. 
Passing the Jags and other larger cars, Fay saw a green 
MG looming ahead in the distance. Closing the gap, she 
was on its tail but no duel can be honestly recorded. The 
Irish gal just breezed by him with herses to spare. There 
was a very surprised look on the driver’s face. Fay’s car 
soared out on the next lap and she went into a con- 
trolled spin as the clutch finally gave up the ghost. The 
fans had gotten on their feet to watch “that guy” in the 
red MG and there were plenty of surprised people in the 
stands when they saw a girl step out of the car. 

Besides establishing herself in the hearts of the racing 
fans, Fay was given the hard-earned nod of approval by 
the mechanics and drivers: She was offered rides in some 
of the top class cars but, in every instance, was barred by 
the tangles of red tape. Even the press was muzzled and 
the AAA officials were forced to stand by their decisions. 
Before leaving Southern California, Fay managed to finagle 
her way into driving the “Mongrel Circuits” as she dubbed 
Jalopys or Hardtops. The writer personally witnessed 
some of her specially sanctioned match races with name 
drivers which were definitely not hippodromed. They were 
not pushovers for Fay, but she turned in enough upsets 
to keep the turnstiles revolving. 

Ralph De Palma, when interviewed about his opinion of 
Fay’s knack with fast iron, did not hesitate in praising 
her as a gal to beat. There were other sympathizers who 
sensed her frustrating predicament such as John Edgar, 
and “Satan” Brewer, the dirt track specialist from “Down 
Under,” who really knew her skill on wheels—two or four. 
Aiso A. J. Walker and Johnny Balch were ready to mort- 
gage their shirts that Miss Taylour could tour the 14 dirt 
ovals in an Offie at 15:50 or better. 

The Irish are noted for their superstitions and fey sense 
of humor and Miss Taylour is no exception. She always 
knocks on wood, but her pet talisman is a sleazy pair of 
silk pajamas that she always carries in her racing gear. 
After her first brush with a hospital when she was help- 
lessly forced to wear a long tickly gown, Fay adopted the 
feminine good luck charm. You might see her racing 
without a crash helmet but never without those pink 
pajamas in the pit! 

Says Fay, “In this country the authorities seem to 
dread the idea of a woman crashing on the race track 
though they are crashing daily on the highway, which I 
think much more dangerous. In England, and other 
countries, if a woman crashes while racing it is looked 
upon no differently than if she injures herself out hunting 
or flies into a mountain.” 

Exhibitionist? Perhaps, like any other champion show- 
man, and yet Fay is definitely no female with a frantic yen 
to beat the men drivers at their own game. Fay does 
maintain that the American track officials might take a 
tip from the F.1.A., which recognizes women entrants and 
allows them to compete on equal terms with the men. 
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Official Starter Al Torres gives 
checkered flag to Jack McAfee. 





Tom Bamford’s Cad-Allard retired 
after a tire blew on hairpin turn. 
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Bill Murphy driving the Kurtis-Buick in which 
he set the day’s fastest lap record. 
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PULA 


BY JIM MOURNING 


WENTY thousand perspiring spectators thronged the 

} Palm Springs airport to watch Jack McAfee wheel a 

4.5 Ferrari to victory in the eighth running of the 
classic. This made it four in a row on this circuit for the 
flashing red Italian cars and the second trip to the winners 
circle for McAfee. 

The win climaxed a string of bad luck that began when 
McAfee’s car flipped in the Mexican Road Race, killing 
the mechanic, and ended when his car burst into flames 
at the International 12-hour race at Sebring. 

Bill Pollack, who was unable to maintain the lead he 
grabbed in the early laps, chased McAfee across the finish 
line in the Mercury-powered Baldwin Special after driving 
an impressive race from wire to wire. Finishing in third 
spot was Dick Morgansen of Phoenix, Arizona. 

From the drop of the flag, the race developed into 
a sizzling duel, with Pollack roaring into the lead and 
desperately fighting off challengers throughout the early 
laps. But at the halfway mark, burly Tom Bamford of 
Hollywood boomed his Cad-Allard into first spot and slowly 
began increasing his lead. McAfee, meantime, had slipped 
past Pollard and was giving chase to the flying white car. 

With only ten laps left to go, a rear tire on Bamford’s 
car blew, retiring him from the race. The second and 
third place cars automatically moved up a notch and 
finished in that order, despite Pollack’s sensational attempt 
to catch McAfee. 

Bill Murphy, tooling a Buick Kurtis, received the 
checkered flag in fourth spot, but was disqualified after 
spectators and a truck helped put him back on the track. 
Murphy had gone off into the sand after misjudging a 
corner while briefly grabbing the lead in the second lap. 
Not realizing his disqualification, he set a blistering pace, 
often lapping at an average of nearly 70 miles per hour, 
in a wild attempt to catch the leaders. In so doing, Murphy 
hung up the fastest lap of the day in addition to establish- 
ing a new course record. 
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A tired Jack McAfee being 
interviewed after winning the 
Palm Springs Road Race. 






















Acceleration of Dick Van Laanen’s 
Singer Special aroused comment. 
Ignition trouble retired him. 


In the main event for cars under 1500 cc’s, the “Flying 
Shingle” of Ken Miles nabbed top honors after a sizzling 
battle with Cy Yedor, who was driving the “Black Bomb,” 
Miles’ older car. The lean Britisher, who will drive at Le 
Mans for the MG factory team this year, won despite pit 
stops to change both rear tires after he discovered he was 
running on the canvas. Jimmy Dean, in a Porsche roadster, 
finished third. 

Some of the most exciting action of the day was during 
the consolation race for the small cars, in which the top 
three spots qualified for the main go. A three way battle 
developed for first between Miles, Harry Hanford in a 
Lotus MG and Dick Van Laanen in a Singer Special. All 
had developed mechanical trouble the previous day and 
therefore had to qualify in the consolation dash. 

The Singer Special, an entirely unknown quantity in 
local racing circles, brought the crowd to its feet by grab- 
bing a half mile lead in the first two laps over a field that 
included some of the hottest iron on the coast. By the 
sixth lap, however, the ignition trouble that was to retire 
it from the race became apparent and both Miles and 
Hanford moved ahead. 


The Morgansen Special roars past the 
Alpha Romeo BAT on corner. Dick 
Morgansen came on to finish third. 
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Bob Estes’ 1929 Bugatti was easily the 
sentimental favorite of the crowd. 
Car performed well but failed to finish. 















































Miles managed to keep his MG Special in the lead for the 
rest of the distance, with Hanford only inches behind at 
times. 

Because of the tightness of the circuit, with its three 
hairpin and two ninety degree turns on the end of the long 
back straight, many of the smaller cars consistently clocked 
times as fast or faster than the over 1500 cc bombs. 

Jimmy Dean, highly publicized star of “East of Eden,” 
made his debut into road racing by roaring to a win in 
Saturday’s qualifying races. He came back Sunday to 
knock off a first in class and third over all in the face of 
extremely stiff opposition. 

High point in Saturday’s activity was the ladies’ race, 
which brought a field of 29 cars to the starting grid. 
Winner was Pat Sawyer, who slammed a modified TR-2 
around the circuit as though it were a grand prix racer. 

Stiffest competition was touted as coming from Maxine 
Elmer in a modified Derrin and Janet Anderson in a 
Porsche. But the Derrin made one of the wildest runs 
up an esca>e road in local history when the brakes failed, 
and Janet Anderson’s car developed mechanical difficulties 
early in the race. 

Onty two accidents marred the week-end dicing. Ray 
Sinatra, at the wheel of a modified Derrin, suffered a 
shoulder seperation when his car turned turtle. Antone 
Madeiros received multiple bruises when he flipped his 
modified MG. Both accidents were caused by the cars 
hitting deep sand after leaving the course on a fast corner. 

The race marked the fifth anniversary of modern road 
racing on the West Coast. The first event was held at this 
desert spa in 1950. 

sities 


The Alfa Romeo BAT leads 
Austin-Healey through 
fast turn in track debut. 
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Marion Lowe pushes the Frazer-Nash 
Targo Florio. Hero Driver Al Coppel 
relieved, finished second in class. 





Ken Miles “Flying Shingle” 
flashes through first turn 
with MG engine roaring. 
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BY RENE O’BRIEN 
O': saga begins with a necessary move from Wash- 


ington, D. C., to a small town deep in the heart of. 

Not a pleasant prospect at best, the moving, I mean, 
not the state, but complicate this with two cars and a 
Siamese cat to be dealt with and the plot thickens to 
a surprisingly gummy mess. 

Now, the means to overcome the obstacles are numerous 
(to most logical people). Cwonsider the following solu- 
tions: (1) Sell one car. Truly an extremely practical 
solution to the problem. But which car would be sacri- 
ficed? My wife had owned hers since it was new and, 
in her opinion, it was the last car Detroit ever produced. 
Furthermore, she had just spent a sizable amount of 
cash to have the scars of five years erased and getting a 
new paint job. Obviously, she would not willingly part 
with this jewel. Sell my car? Out of the question! The 
best automotive brains of three nations had combined to 
produce that fine sports roadster. 

Solution (2): Each drive his own. We said almost 
simultaneously: “Damned if I’m driving that distance all 
by myself!” Out. (3) Employ or otherwise obtain the 
services of a third person. Insufficient funds. (4) Ship 
one by stage coach or other means. See (3). And finally 
(5) Tow one car—behind the other, of course. This was 
a frightening idea but the best we ceuld do at the moment 
and keep peace in the family. 

There are several good towing devices on the market 
which will all work reasonably well if properly installed 
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and used with a certain amount of caution and common 
sense. The type we purchased clamped to the midsection 
of each bumper with a bar between. The bar had a 
universal joint of sorts to allow for cant, bumps, ditches, 
curbs and generally contribute to the primary purpose of 
the device: straight line pulling. Securing this type of 
hitch requires only the removal of the rear plate from 
the towing vehicle in cases where the plates are bumper- 
mounted, and the front plate and bracket from the tow 
where needed. Bolt together the two ends by means of 
the bar, throw on a safety chain for good measure, and 
away we go. 

All proceeded well until about two miles south of Wood- 
bridge, Virginia, on U. S. 1. At this point, the towing 
roadster became annoyed with its unhappy lot of fol- 
lowing a Detroit boxcar and took off on its own. To 
those who know the area, this is not exactly the best 
place in the world to have a vehicle wandering aimlessly 
loose at 40 mph., particularly at 1 a. m. on a Sunday 
morning. Luckily the beast used its head and went off 
on the right side of the road, jumped a ditch—almost. 
Two wheels made it across, one tarried on the shoulder. 
the fourth dangled in the air over the ditch. 

After an hour’s wait for the auto club to show, a 
car loaded with U. S. Marines and an ever-present Navy 
corpsman hove to and in a few minutes very handily had 
the situation well in hand. Again we hooked up and 
proceeded. Let me point out that an examination of 
the towing device failed to disclose the cause of mal- 
function. Opinion is that the hitch had slid laterally 
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on the bumper of the towed vehicle to a narrow portion 
and slipped at that point. Safety chains had been installed 
to work if the bar failed. The possibility of failure at 
either extreme end was held unlikely. An inspection of 
the tow revealed no damage to the vehicle. We proceeded 
southward to Lancaster, S. C., without further incident 
with the tow, save having to unhitch: while effecting a 
tire change on the “tractor.” The latter move was neces- 
sitated due to a most untimely flat in the middle of 
nowhere at night in a very uncomfortable drizzle. 

In Lancaster, the tow hitch dragged on a curb when 
leaving an all-night service station. This was sufficient 
to spring the hitch. Being unaware of this repeat per- 
formance, I made a turn to the left. Much to my surprise 
and horror, the tow continued on in the former direction. 
At this point, my wife, who is not usually given to 
heroics, bailed out and caught the fleeing bumper just 
as the car climbed one of those piles of rock, dirt, cement, 
etc., left by the lovable public utilities crews. She was, 
I am happy to say, unhurt except for pulling some muscles 
she long ago forgot existed. 

The local police called all available patrol cars to the 
scene and, with the added aid of a couple of truckers, we 
soon removed enough rubble to free the car. Damage, 
other than to my wife, was limited to one missing grease 
fitting. 

An immediate conference was called between my wife 
and myself, with the outcome being a decision to continue 
to Atlanta—each in his own car. It was hoped that a 


lasting hook-up could be effected in Atlanta. 
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As it was still well before dawn, we planned to ‘stop 
in Clinton, S. C., for breakfast. Stop we did—for three 
days. This was occasioned by my wife “loosing it” about 
five miles out .of that town. She hit a bad shoulder of 
the road, did a 90-degree to the left and about $500 
damage to the new paint job. Again she escaped with 
only a slight case of shakes and a broken heart. We 
effected a quick settlement with ihe insurance company 
which involved the exchange of the car for cash. Our 
opinion being that to wait for repairs would have taken 
too long and time was of great importance. It is inter- 
esting to note that she had talked me out of my plan 
to drop collision coverage on her car earlier in the year. 
Up to this point, we had used three of the five alternatives 
suggested earlier in this story. We had towed, we went 
solo and finally we sold one car—fate determining which 
course we would follow in each case. Still many miles 
were between us and our destination in Texas, and the 
forced three-day rest was welcome. Our genial host, Paul 
Roddy of Roddy’s Courts, made our stay as enjoyable 
as possible. This lay-over enabled us to meet and pass 
an enjoyable evening with the past regional executive of 
the Savananh Region SCCA. A friendly Jaguar is always 
a pleasant sight in a parking lot. 

The problem of how to transport the luggage that was 
in the wrecked car was discharged by acquisition of a 
500-pound capacity luggage trailer of the single-wheel 
variety. Yes, I know that trailer pulling is strictly the 
province of Mack, International, White and half a dozen 
more, and is not the accepted procedure for a sports car— 
even one of the type a certain would-be manufacturer 
called the American “Boulevard Sports Cars.” In some 
circles such practices are, no doubt, taboo. However, it 
is my contention that if the situation justifies—pull it. 
After all, is it any worse than a sports car which must 
be hauled to and from each event it enters? 


Only one more event, which cost us about four hours’ 
delay, slowed our progress toward the Lone Star State. 
This unpleasant situation came to life at the little town of 
Start, Louisiana, and almost cost us an engine. By this 
time, my ear was well tuned to the slightest sound which 
meant trouble of the slightest nature. Seems as though 
the crankcase drain plug tired of the whole affair and 
left us, taking the oil with it. Fortunately, I heard the 
plug ping off the underside of the car as it bounced on 
the road. An accompanying drop in oil pressure visually 
substantiated the fact that something was amiss. 

Again the services of the auto club were requested, 
and this time they came through. It only took three and 
a half hours to locate a suitable replacement plug. This 
wasn't considered too bad in view of the fact that it was 
Sunday, and as in most localities, the usual supply houses 
were closed. When they did show up with the plug, it 
proved to be rather expensive: $5.95 in all. The story 
was that they talked a used parts salesman out of it only 
with the provision that the oil from the engine from which 
the replacement was cannibalized would be replaced along 
with a plug. So with the purchase of twelve quarts of 
oil and two plugs, we again headed for Texas. 

Texas—where the nights are beautiful and the wind 
blows all the time. On to the end of this tale which is 
a hospital ward. A broken wrist was the price I paid 
when a little over-zealous maintenance caused the jacks 
to slip and dump the car on me. Ah yes, this has been 
an exciting trip for us. The lessons were many and 
well learned. But it only proves that a sports car can 
be versatile, and that the versatility is dependent only on 
the ends to which you as an owner-driver are willing to go. 
True, a new station wagon may solve the problem much 
better—but who wants a station wagon! 
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The latest race-proved Jaguar 
combines more power and 
better handling with the 
accustomed beauty of the 120 





Offered in a hard top coupe, roadster, In action, the Jaguar is as competent 
and full convertible, the 140 will and controllable on the racetrack 
meet the requirements of any driver. as it is on the town boulevard. 
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By CHARLES C. WALLACE 


TERE have been a lot of articles written about the 

} new XK 140, 140M and 140MC Jaguars. Most of 

them have given the relative performance of the cars, 
and the graphs have outlined the overall performance dif- 
ferences between the 140 and the 120 series. 

They have, at the same time left out a good many of 
the features of the new cars that make the 140 definitely 
desirable property. In the first place, and unquestionably 
most important, the 140 is a lot more comfortable than 
the 120. The engine has been moved forward, and the 
cockpit considerably enlarged. This is a step in the right 
direction if you happen to be near the six foot mark. 
because the old 120 just wouldn’t have let you get aboard 
with that much length. The wheel has been canted slightly 
too, and the whole revision adds up to a lot more enjoy- 
able car to drive. 

While we’re on the cockpit, there is a small point that I 
don’t personally mind, but that might be a bit of a 
bother to the driver not acquainted with the Jag. The 
throw on the gearshift lever had been increased, and the 
lever is slightly angled. It is a bit of a problem to be sure 
that the gear is all the way home in either second or high. 
There is also the difficulty of getting the gear hung momen- 
tarily in the gate on fast shifts too, but this is a small price 
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to pay for a box as rugged as the one in the Jaguar. 

Another point directly related to the roomier passenger 
compartment, due I believe to moving the engine forward, 
is the better handling characteristics of the 140. The old 
cars used to stick persistently at the front, and unless you 
wanted to raise the angle of the front end, would give you 
a real argument when you wanted the car to go into a 
drift. This isn’t the case with the new ones. I think the 
added weight at the front end has helped. The car will 
now go into a drift easily, and it is perfectly controllable 
through the whole turn. 

The brakes are improved on the new cars too. The one 
we raced at Sebring showed no fade over the entire twelve 
hours. It seems to hold wonderfully even after a great deal 
of punishment, and gives you a feeling of safety that is 
really gratifying. 

In general, the 140 lives up to its predecessor’s reputation 
for a reliable and safe sports car at a reasonable price. 
The engine in all of the new models seems practically 
unbreakable and the handling and comfort are much 
improved. The rack and pinion steering is a step toward 
an even more tractable ride and with the car running in 
class C, I’m looking forward to one of the most enjoyable 
seasons of racing yet. 
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ESPITE the accepted standard that sports car the 

D enthusiasts do not race for money, a little group an 

of aficionados from the New York area are kicking ap 

over the traces and if their early success is a portent of sli 
things to come, the old tradition may be in danger. 

Recently, the promoters of the Virginia Beach Speedway, yo 
Joe Weatherly and Paul Sawyer (both outstanding stock se 
car drivers), invited the Sports Car Owners and Drivers OV 
Association (membership about 50) to enter a field of ra 
machinery as the feature attraction of a twin bill which. Fe 
also offered a stock car race. A guaranteed total purse ge 
of something near $1,000 was the bait and response was th 
quick. SCODA promised at least 16 entries for the start- la 
ing lineup on the 14-mile dirt track. ag 

This SCODA believes in the true sports car concept. ar 
Most of the membership works at aircraft plants on Long s¢ 
Island and the entire organization works at cars in its 
spare time. Lunch hours are devoted to roundtable dis- FE. 
cussions of machinery and competition. There are no 0] 
fancy trailers and expensive equipment. Dungarees and o! 
cheap coveralls are uniform of the day. A car owner Oo 
drives his mount to the field of competition, races and al 
drives it back. ir 

So the boys from SCODA went to the races at Virginia tl 
Beach. Instead of 16 cars, they fielded a lineup of 12, h 
only 75 per cent of the pledged entries, but the crowd (about H 
2,500) loved it. Sports car comeptition in that section of 
the country is something of a rarity and the sight of tc 
Jaguars, Austin-Healeys, MGs and a new red Ford Thunder- fi 
bird pouring it on was something different. tc 

The affair was arranged on the lines of stock car com- 
petition. A pair of heats in classes was to precede the d 
main event to determine the final starting positions. Ernie ty) 
Lager of Asbury Park, N. J., chauffeuring a neat MG 1500, tl 
ran away with the first heat. No excitement here and 0 
the fans, accustomed to the slam-bang driving in stock s' 
car bouts, voiced its disapproval with utter silence. Lager it 

- 
Stan Becker’s Ford V-8 Special in the pits. Pfisterer and Becker fight it out in the heat. I 
40 d 
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handled the MG beautifully on the rather slick turns of 
the little 14-mile track (the dirt had been oiled to offset 
an early morning rain), but the crowd was unable to 
appreciate the driving skill without the spectacular broad- 
slides associated with stock cars. 

Just before the first heat, however, a scholarly-appearing 
young man, Stan Becker of Bayside, L. I. (SCODA’s 
secretary-treasurer), had arrived after hours of anxiety 
over his whereabouts. Driving his “Becker Special”—a 
rather nice-looking home-made vehicle built around a 
Ford 60 engine—Becker sped into the infield from the 
gate, ripped off the hood of his “Special,” checked out 
the engine and took to the track for a qualifying speed 
lap. Stan cut the second fastest 4-mile of the day and 
again—like the hero in a melodrama—returned to his pit 
and frantically tore into the powerhouse in an effort to 
squeeze out another mph. or two. 

The second heat was a heat, in every sense of the word. 
Fred Pfisterer of Mount Vernon, N. Y. (a nursing home 
operator when his blond goatee isn’t waving in the breeze 
of sports car racing), took an early lead, but Becker was 
on his tail. For each of the five laps, it was Pfisterer 
and Becker neck and neck at every turn, with Pfisterer 
in his Austin-Healey slightly in the lead. After the second 
turn, the crowd was on its feet, yelling as Becker put 
his foot in the carburetor in a futile effort to take the 
Healey. 

But the combination of Pfisterer and the Healey was 
too good and each Becker challenge was repulsed. At the 
finish, the Healey was in front by a few feet, but enough 
to win the heat. 

In the final event, a 25-lap affair, Pfisterer started well 
down in the field. The track began to show wear, especially 
on the No. 4 turn and spinouts were the rule rather than 
the exception. The Ford T-Bird, piloted by Nick Caviluzzi 


of Ridgewood, N. J., made a fair showing in the early 
stages of the race, but the soft springing and loose steering 
in the Detroit product forced Caviluzzi to take it easy on 





Massey (left) finished fourth despite a spin. 
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the turns while the Healeys and Jaguars went by. Denver 
Massey of New York City gave his Healey a nice ride at 
the start of the day’s business, but ran into bad luck when 
he spun out about midway in the affair. 

Pfisterer was working his smooth-running Healey up 
through the pack while the brilliant red T-Bird held the 
crowd’s attention. There was no question that the Ford 
“personal car” had the greatest power and acceleration on 
the straightaways, but the British-built machinery controlled 
the turns. Midway, Pfisterer had gained the lead and 
from there on he beat off all who were ambitious enough 
to question his control. Becker, in his “special,” had run 
into trouble under the hood and dropped from contention 
early. Bill Claren of Montclair, N. J. (highly regarded 
as the driver to beat), couldn’t get his white Jaguar to 
behave and Pete Arnold’s beautiful blue MG-TD was in 
similar condition. 

The two heat winners—Pfisterer and Lager—finished in 
that order in the main event. Caviluzzi in the Thunderbird 
took third place and Massey in his Healey recovered from 
his spinout to finish fourth. 





The Finishing Positions 

Fin. Car 

Pos. Noe. Car Driver Purse 
1 61 Austin-Healey Fred Pfisterer $106 
2 10 =MG 1500 Ernie Lager 106 
3 3X Thunderbird Nick Caviluzzi 90 
4 10X Austin-Healey Denver Massey 85 
a Jaguar 120 Bill Claren 68 
6 44 MG 1500 Ralph Gooch 93 
7 77 Jaguar 120 Pete Mourad 59 
3 MG-TD Pete Arnold 79 
9 91 Jaguar 120 Henry Oeschler 49 
10 77X Volkswagen Charles Van Dyke 64 
ll 4 Becker Spcl. Stan Becker 55 
ww 6s Simca Spel, George Stahl 50 











Pfisterer gets the checkered flag in the feature. 
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The Abarth frame for special 
body builders is one of the 
secrets of Italian coach work. 
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Finished product with body as 
by Ghia is capable of 125 mph. — 





Constructione 


Abarth 


Oversized shock absorbers, 
and exhaust manifold 
are of Abarth’s own design. 





Disco volante could not be 
built on any other frame. 
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The tough weatherproof, 
seemingly indestructible 
plastic top for Chevrolet 
Corvettes has been long 
awaited by their owners. 





Plastics 


Glasspar’s new Fiberglas sports 
car, the Ascot, is now on sale. 


‘T WHERE are many additions to the rapidly growing list all weight of 1,750 pounds and a power-to-weight ratio of 


of items and automobiles manufactured from fiber 17.5 to 1, the car should be a brisk performer. 
glass and polyester resins. Two of the newest are the Then, too, the Cherrywood trim, leather interior, louvered 
Glasspar “Ascot” sports car and the Plasticon top for the hood complete with straps, water proof luggage space, and 
the Chevrolet Corvette. the price of about $2,800, should make it a newcomer with 
The former is another of the series of special automo- a ready market in the field. 
biles built by the California pioneer in the field of plastic , 
sports cars, and is somewhat of a departure from their The other new item, the top for the Corvette, should 
previous models. The Ascot includes removable and re- come as a welcome addition. Installation requires only 
placeable fenders instead of the envelope body design the drilling of one hole in each brace back of the seat 
usually employed with the material, and in the productién and makes use of the same binder clamps used to fit the 
version it will have roll-up windows as well. standard cloth top. 
Technically the car makes use of a good many American The top comes in the standard Corvette colors or may be 
components, and the 94-inch wheelbase engine, and suspen- painted to the customer's order. 
sion are derived largely from Studebaker. With an over- —" 
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The marks of a thoroughbred are seen at a 
glance. The dashing lines of every 
PORSCHE immediately satisfy the critical 
eye, give dramatic promise of thorough- 
bred road performance. And that 
promise is fulfilled beyond your dreams 
by PORSCHE racc-testéd engineering: 
famous PORSCHE-developed synchro-ring 





transmission, torsion bar springing, 





brakes twice normal size for the car’s 





overall weight. These are a few of the 
years-ahead features that make PORSCHE 
a consistent class winner in all major 
international races and rallies. PORSCHE 
puts you miles ahead in driving thrills 
and safety on any road in the world! 
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Every posscuE today bears the stamp of this man’s 
creative genius. One of the giants of the Automotive 
Age, Prof. Dr. Ing. h. c. F. Porsche devoted 50 
years to developing the basic engineering principles 
that continue to make porscHE the world’s leading 
sports car, year after year. 
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Speedster 


. . « the sports car that’s all 
sporte car, developed from the 
long line of PORSCHE racing 
champions. Brilliantly stream- 
lined, completely functional in 
concept, every inch designed 
for your maximum pleasure on 
the wide open road. Top speed: 
100 miles per hour. 


$2995, delivered N. Y. C. 
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A fully appointed, comfortable coupe, and a truly lux- 
urious convertible, the two Continental models offer the 
ultimate in interior comforts, custom-crafted elegance in 
every detail. And, both cars incorporate all features of 
PORSCHE race-tested engineering to give you exciting 
sports car performance when you want it! 


HOFFMAN-PORSCHE CAR CORPORATION, 
Dealers from Coast to Coast 
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be almost a dead issue. Ali of the protests will 

have been filed and the objections put away for 
the year, but there will still be bitter memories of the 
unhappy mix-ups that accompanied this year’s running of 
the event. 

The difficulties of scoring a race of this duration with the 
number of entries running up to eighty are well understood 
by most of the persons concerned. At the same time the 
errors and oversights this year should definitely be overcome 
before the race is attempted again. In no case should an 
international race of this importance be open to any doubt 
at the conclusion. 

On the other hand, most of the drivers, crews, spectators 
and semi-officials, including the press, seemed to enjoy 
the event despite the discrepancies in the control. We, 
as a group, feel that the race was well worth the trip to 
Florida and are looking forward to pointing the staff VW 
toward the south again next year for another twelve hours 
of good racing no matter what the outcome. 

On the subject of racing we are pleased to report that 
an organization in Washington, D. C., called, somewhat 
quixotically, “The Lavender Hill Mob Racing Association,” 
has quit talking about the absence of places to race and 
have gone out and done something about it. Their venture 
should, we believe, point a direction for other interested 
clubs to follow. Then the loss of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand bases should rapidly become a forgotten wailing wall. 

In fact, their new, self-contained race course with grand- 
stands and what-have-you should prove a more satisfactory 
solution to the spectator problem than the airport courses 
ever managed to provide. Here the whole course will be 
in view from somewhat less than a couple of hundred 
yards and at the same time the safety factors involved are 
considerably more effective than snow fencing could ever be. 

As a divergent note, not directly concerned with racing, 
we wish to comment editorially on the widely current 
opinion that the sports car is an unfortunate target for 
overzealous law enforcement officials. 

Due to some rather late work on this issue, we were a 
bit precipitous in journeying home the other evening and 
received, as a result, a notice that our speed was considered 
somewhat excessive. 

The whole affair, from cop to judge, was handled with 
the utmost fairness to all parties concerned. As a result 


B: THE TIME this reaches ‘the stands, Sebring will 


we can only conclude that past reports have been exagger- 
ated or that in over a decade of sports car driving we 
have been exceedingly lucky. 

One case, of course, is only a straw in the wind but it is 
an illustration of the fact that the sports car is rapidly 
becoming an accepted American institution. 

Both well-known manufacturers and the comparatively 
unknown are busily putting together new sports cars. Any 
one of these, any day, may lead to the “Will o’ the Wisp” 
American sports car, fully competitive with the best Europe 
has to offer. 

A new Stutz and Duesenberg era may be just around 
the corner! 

On this subject, we feel that the Ford Motor Company 
is to be congratulated, even though they still have some 
way to go with the Thunderbird. They at least have pro- 
duced a usable car and although it is not the ne-plus-ultra 
for either maneuverability or speed, the Thunderbird did 
complete its first race with a bit of silver to show for it. 

Adding our praises to the laurels already heaped on the 
Cunningham endeavor would be superfluous but we do 
salute the budding young companies throughout the country 
who are following this lead. 

We would like to suggest that the manufacturers of 
sports cars consider a bit more carefully their potential 
fields before launching a machine into the maelstrom of 
international competition. We feel that most of the owners 
of sports cars are primarily interested in the vehicles be- 
cause of the sheer pleasure of owning and driving a fine 
machine—one with inherent good quality which will respond 
to the driver’s commands rather than to the dictates of 
a cog spinning merrily, or unmerrily, beneath the floor 
boards. 

We don’t really need an out-and-out racing machine as 
much as we need a good all-around car that can and will, 
if it is ever forthcoming, replace the popular imported ma- 
chines in their own fields. Neither do we need a high speed 
touring car. The roads are packed with usable examples 
of this school of design. 

In short, while we do not believe that all imported 
cars are sports.cars, we must blushingly admit that almost 
all sports cars are imported. With our engineering record 
there is no reason for this situation to continue 
indefinitely. 
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with the clubs 


NEW organization, the Lavender Hill Mob Racing- 
A Association in Washington, D. C., has completed its 

road course at the Marlboro Raceway, and has an 
event scheduled for the early part of June.: This is an 
operation that other clubs could do. well to copy, in that 
it is an answer to the loss of the Strategic Air Command 
bases. The course was jointly financed by the organization 
and the owners of the race course, and provide a complete 
30 foot wide mile long simulated road entirely within the 
view of the grandstands. 

* * * 

The Sports Car Club of America has notified members 
that organizational plans have been somewhat hampered 
by members taking national memberships without joining 
regional organizations. They have announced their belief 
that any member who is not registered with the region 
in which he resides cannot be considered a member in 
good standing, except in special cases. In order to con- 
sider thése special requests, the national club must be 
contacted in writing either hy the region or the individual 
member. 

* * 

The national race at Ga-nesville, Florida, has been re- 
scheduled for October, if all goes well. This is to be 
a true road circuit, and should be a welcome addition 
to the schedule. 

* * * 

News from the Baltimore MSCA on their Chesapeake 

Rallye was most gratifying. The longer events seem to be 


Maserati seem to have become the arch rivals for this 
season. Lancia (Ascari) took the top honors at the 
Turin course in the Valentino Park 2.6 mile circuit. 
Mieres in the Maserati fol'owed by only 27 seconds. At 
the meeting at Pau the results were reversed with Behra 
bringing the Maserati home ahead of the Lancia entry. 
It will be interesting to watch the progress of this duel 
when the Mercedes competes in the Grand Prix of Europe 
at Monaco. 


3 THE Grands Prix circuits in Europe the Lancia and 


* + 


The opening meeting at Goodwood, in spite of the rain, 
brought out almost 150 members to participate in the 
ten races scheduled. A lot of the winter’s work, in the 
form of new specials, was on hand, and some of the new 
cars promise to be real performers. Among them were the 
RWG driven by C. M. Lund, Peter Gammon’s new Ford 
based Elva and F. Mariott in the Lotus who finished the race 
in that order with less than 12 seconds separating them. 

In the larger disp)- ement scratch race the Lotus- 
Connaught of J. Coomns and Reg Bricknell’s Revis-Borg- 
ward sports car kept things going fast and furiously for 
the five laps. Coombs covered one lap at 77.28 mph. 

* * * 


On Easter weekend the Circuit of Ireland, a tough 
thousand miles worth, gave the TR2 another boost toward 
rally honors. Out of the 176 starters they finished first 
second, third, fifth and sixth, both in the overall classifica- 
tion and in the sports car category. 
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growing in popularity, and hold a lot of promise for 
better and better activities in the future. 


* * * 


The Washington region of the SCCA has laid plans 
for the first annual SUNBAC rally and trials, and 
incorporated a couple of new twists. First the rallyists will 
use their own homes as a starting point, calling in to the 
organizers their location and the odometer reading and 
second, the entry fee is to be in English currency. There 
seems to be a shortage of same developing in the area. 


o- es 


The California Sports Car Club has not only conducted 
an enthusiastic and interesting race at Palm Springs 
(covered elsewhere) but got a lot of business out of the 
way during the month. The CSCC has firmed up licensing 
requirements and adopted the new regulations governing 
production sports cars laid down by SCCA. 

On their calender is a road race for July 2-3, at a 
location to be announced later. 


* ~ * 


The Long Island Sports Car Association has been 
incorporating a “novice” class with special awards for 
those who haven't driven in more than one rally. All 
reports indicate that it is a welcome innovation. The 
LISCA is also busily at work on a rally handbook that 
should prove most interesting. 


review of events 


The results and story on Pebble Beach came in too late 
to run in this issue. We'll have the whole report in next 
month but for those who are interested, here are the 
finishing positions: 


Cypress Point Handicap 
(Production Cars 1500 cc. and Under) 


Pos. Driver Car 


] Springer Jones 
2 Dale Johnson 
3 Bill Friedauer 


(Production Cars Over 1500 cc.) 
Jaguar XK120 


Porsche 
Porsche 
Porsche 


—_ 


Ignacio Lozano 
2 Jerry Austin Jaguar XK140 
3 Bob Weller Jaguar XK140MC 


Pebble Beach Cup 
(Modified Cars 1500 cc. and Under) 


1 Ken Miles MG Special 
2 Chick Leson Osca 
3 Cy Yedor MG Special 
Del Monte Trophy 
(Modified Cars Over 1500 cc.) 
] Phil Hill Ferrari Monza 
2 Sterling Edwards Ferrari Monza 
3 Ken Miles MG Special 
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ITH the introduction of the Mercedes with sports 

W « fuel injection that functioned in spite of the 
many predictions by people with more opinion than 
information, the new cars gained a unique position in the 
sports car field. The most startling bit of innovating that 
the firm undertook with their new cars has gone all but 
unnoticed and with it they have possibly pointed toward a 
whole new line of research for the sports car power plant. 
Actually this new step is a derivation and refinement of a 
lot of previous designing, but it still boils down to the 
fact that the Mercedes corporation has loo at valve 
springs, found them wanting, and literally d@fie away with 
them in their Grand Prix cars. They can ; be credited 
with bringing to the fore the rather ning term 
“Desmodromic valve” systems. Behind mysterious 
terminology there lurks a rather 
extremely difficult machining probl 
Desmodromic (which I won’t at 
to the idea of both opening 
tively. This has defini 
often inadequate poppe 
be understood in fulfte 


















valves posi- 
i¢ much too 


will work against j 
stroke, and allo 
thousandths while 
the absence of any n, 7 
will allow it to float @m@ the return stroke and leave the 
cylinder open, sometimes from one cycle stroke to the 
next, causing at the best, a definite limit to top end rpm. 
Along with this rather un-positive action at high speeds, 
there is the ever-present bounce when the valve seats. 
This is microscopic, both in time and amount, but today 
with the absoluté necessity of squeezing every last horse 
out of the cylinders in order even to place in an event, 


you can’t afford to lose a bit of this valuable power. Heneeyy fxgtic 


the approach to a system that not only seats the valves 
positively but eliminates the possibility of float without 
resorting to the old, and not too satisfactory, system of 
adding stronger springs to the poppet valves. 

The most noteworthy historical example of the system, 
the 1914 Grand Prix Delage will serve as an introduction: 
In this car the valve was opened by one cam, and closed 
by another operating from the same shaft. This shaft 
passed through a stirrup-shaped valve head and utilized the 
interior faces directly against the lobes. The train also 
included a very light spring on each valve to close them the 
last couple of thousandths against the seats. All in all it was 
a workable design, but the pace of the engines of the period 
was not such that the advantages of the design could 
make themselves felt. Then, too, the light springs incor- 
porated into the system proved to be a weak spot, and 
coupled with not too promising a car otherwise, the system 
was not followed up. 

For some time the designs for desmodromic systems were 
generally sent to the patent offices, duly recorded and for- 
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echanism other than the spring | 








gotten. There were some exceptionally good ones developed 
both in Europe and the United States that remained still- 
born until Mercedes Benz presented their new car to the 
motoring world. And as is typical of the Mark they went 
the other designs one better when they adapted it to their 
use. 

General thinking on the systems had held for years 
that the valve could not, because of wear and the different 
temperatures encountered in the combustion chamber, be 
positively closed. It had become the practice to incorporate 
springing of one sort or another in the mechanism to 
take up the last bit of space. This followed the example 
set by the Delage in most cases, and proved that valve 
bounce could occur even if the spring loading were kept 
at a functional minimum. At the same time many of the 
designs ran Rube Goldberg a close second in the number 
of levers and cams that could be utilized to actuate one 
valve, going so far in a couple of instances as to make use 
of diminutive gear trains and “wobble” wheels. All of 
which were interesting from the standpoint of ingenuity, 


_ but a bit frightening from a practical standpoint. 


Mercedes have returned us to the single camshaft with 
two lobes for each valve, however, and aside irom the 
ificulties of designing and machining cams that will 
ter-function properly, they have greatly simplified the 
stems. On the difficulty in the design aspect, the open- 





i and closing cam lobes must function together exactly, 


while the opening cam is lifting the valve, the face of 
the @losing cam must be drawing away from the valve at 


2; fetisely the same rate. Also, since both must operate from 


he same shaft, they must take into account the different 
lefigth of comparative open and closed time required of 


_ the alve. 


Here the valve, when operated through rockers (one 
above and one below the shaft) can be relieved of most 
of the strain by having a safety factor built into the 
révker\ pivot. This will allow the valve to be, for all prac- 
uk’ purposes, positively closed without pulling the head 
off the\stem. 

Mereédles, after experimenting with the system, con- 
cluded that the valve could be closed nearly enough to 
positive’ Beating without the use of additional springs on 
the stem \and consequently eliminated them. This design 
relies om bringing the valve so near to the closed position 
that the ressure in the chamber will complete the seal, 
while thé ‘closing lobe of the cam holds the valve in a 
near-perfeet seated position just in case anything should 
slip. 

Advantage-wise it is difficult to estimate exactly how much 
power gain the Mercedes realizes from the fitting of such 
a system. Their new Grand Prix cars are an engineer’s 
delight on so many scores that the performance is eked 
out of almost every component. Suffice it to say that the 
system does offer some substantial advantages. The com- 
plete elimination of valve float at any rpm. is a distinct shot 
in the arm in today’s Grand Prix competition. With en- 
gines that will, and occasionally do, wind up to 10,000 
turns per minute anything that will keep them breathing 
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Here’s vital news 
for sports car enthusiasts 
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brand new magazine covering 
the sports car field 
Articles by experts in the field! 
News from clubs, manufacturers, 
engineers, and car owners! 


Race and rally reports too! 
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(Continued from Page 48) 


properly is a help, and it is a comforting thought to know 
that the valve has no springs to disintegrate under such 
treatment. 

On the other hand, desmodromics have the disadvantage 
of requiring the utmost in careful design and manufacture, 
without being in any way a touchstone that will give you 
enough power to turn the engine over fast enough to get 
valve crash in the first place. They don’t add anything in 
the way of more go, except to make it available without 
danger of internal damage at speeds not possible with the 
standard designs. 

It is a system worth careful study before laying out a 
new engine. And the designers of our future power plants 
might be well advised to consider it when they under- 
take new projects. At the same time we can think of 
no other preject that would be as interesting for an ama- 
teur machinist with a sports car to tackle. 

* *& 


The subject of tuning sports cars seems to be always 
uppermost in the minds of their owners. There are so many 
facets to the business of getting a few more ounces of 
go out of the engine that the business seems never-ending 
in details. At the same time, performance usually depends 
on a host of little things that should be done correctly 
and not to whittling away portions of the metal in the 
block. 

Of these little things, one of the most frequently discussed 
(probably because it’s the simplest part of the engine to 
get at and change) is the sparkplug. Here there is room 
for endless theorizing concerning heat range and electrode 


On the Schedule 


material. In this, almost everyone has the formula of 
Black, too cold; White, too hot; and Cocoa, just right, down 
pretty pat. The point that a lot of tuning falls down on, 
is the assumption that what’s good for one cylinder will be 
good for them all. In almost all production sports cars, 
this just isn’t the case. Most of them require different 
gapping for each plug, and quite often different heat 
ranges for each cylinder. 

There are a good many different, individual reasons for 
this state of affairs, but the primary one is the design 
of the intake manifolding and carburetion. Unless you 
have a carburetor for each cyiinder, and that perfectly 
synchronized with the others, some of the cylinders will 
starve a bit and the others run a little on the rich side. 
The manufacturer takes this into consideration when he 
recommends a specific heat range and gap, and always it 
is based on the cylinder that needs the hottest spark to 
fire properly. Of course, the others will fire with a hotter 
spark than they need, but usually the valves and the plugs 
will take the beating. 

Aside from pulling the head and 
chambers a careful going over, o 
facturer for design characteristic 
difficulty when trying to_vary 
range for each cylinder shoul 
by putting in a set of medi Th 
to operating temperature an me ite. em moving at 
fairly high rpm., cut the switch and let the Cit coast to a 
halt. If you look over all of the plugs, you'll probably be 
surprised at the difference, and start mixing thé sets. 
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June 18-19 Rally of Picardy, Amiens 





SCCA June 25-26 Grand Prix of Portugal, Lisbon, (Somme), France. 
| June 19 Mt. Equinox National Hill Climb, Portugal. ‘ June 18-19 od Vittel, Epinal (Vosges), 
i] Mt. Equinox, Vt. June 26 Grand Prix of Rouen, Rouen, ‘ ‘ 
‘| June 25-26 Buffalo Bill Mountain National France. June oo eye masa ecco 
i Hill = Golden, Colo. July 9 _ Trophy Race, Dublin, June 24- , ond Sace-Lorraine, ‘Nancy, 
\ July 4 Beverly (Mass.) National Races. hie Bosco bid tea ai Send @hebRilly of Dex, Dex (Lande), 
| International (FIA) Calendar Venice, Italy. France. 
| Grandes Epreuves* July 10 Grand Prix of Rome, Rome, June 25-26 “— of Touquet, Roubaix, 
| June 19 gray es — Zandervoot, italy. July 2-22 Rha y eee Ritts, Fuecy 
4| tals 3 mk cond Pris oe. Rally Calendar (Victoria), Australia. 
' France. June 14-18 Rally of the Midnight Sun, July 3 Joan of Arc Rally, Rouen, 
a4 Stockholm, Sweden. France. ; } 
7 | Grand Prix and Sports Car Races June 17-19 Rally of the Four Coasts, July 8-13 French Alpine Rally, Marseille, 

June 19 ‘Prix of Picardy and the Circuit Valence, France. France. 

of Amiens, Amiens, Franc June 17-20 Austrian Alpine Rally, Vienna, 
June 19 Grand Prix of Imola, Imola, Austria. 


*World Championship under Formula I. 
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TRADING CO.OF AMERICA, INC. 


17 EAST 54TH STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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